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HE Christmas season is approach- 
(up ing—the happy, bright season to- 

wards which all children look for 
months. For Christmas is the children’s 
day. In all countries and through all 
time Christmas has been considered the 
children’s festival. The gayly bedecked 
shop windows, the holly, the brilliantly 
lighted Christmas tree—the dolls and 


the toys are the world’s tribute to 
childhood. For weeks and months be- 
fore St. Nicholas pays his yearly visit 


the big folk all over the world are 
planning to make little people happy, 
and the child is the idol of the hour. 
The Christmas gifts do not last all the 
year, and the doll and toys are broken 
or thrown aside. 

There is something we may do for 
children which will be lasting and 
wich will make them happy the year 
round. We may help them to be real 
boys and girls, blessed with all the ad- 
vantages in the republic of play, by 
helping towards the formation or main- 
tenance of playgrounds. The right to 
play is the birthright of the child and 
it is our privilege to provide the place 


where he may exercise this right—some 
place where he may make merry all 
the long summer day, and where even 
in the winter days he may sport and 
find his joy in free, wholesome play. 

The cost of playgrounds is very small 
in proportion to the enormous amount 
of good done by them not only to the 
children, but to the city at large. It 
has been estimated that in some cities 
II-2 cents gives a boy or girl a play- 
ground for one day; Io cents gives a 
boy or girl a playground for one week; 
$1.00 gives a boy or girl a playground 
for the summer. 

Those of us who are _ fortunate 
enough to live in cities where play- 
grounds have been established, may help 
the children by contributing to the local 
associations ; while those who live where 
there are no playgrounds may lend their 
aid towards starting an association. The 
Playground Association in its offices, 
No. 1 Madison avenue, has literature 
and pictures and will be glad to give 
information to those desiring to organ- 
ize associations. 


The Playground Association of America has removed to new and larger 
offices in the Metropolitan Building at 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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SCHOOL PLAYGROUND AND 


A PLEA FOR THE SCHOOL PLAY- 
GROUND AND VACATION 
SCHOOL. 

By Mrs. JoHN CoWLEy, PRESIDENT OF 
THE PLAYGROUND AND VACATION 
ScHOoL ASSOCIATION OF 
ALLEGHENY. 

HROUGH the courtesy of the edi- 
(9 tor of THE PLAYGROUND an oppor- 

tunity to present the work of the 
Playground and Vacation School Asso- 
ciation of Allegheny has been offered to 
us and most gratefully accepted. Vis- 
itors to our city declare our work for 
our city’s children to be unique, and we 
have gladly written long letters telling 
of our methods in answer to inquiries 
from many cities in the United States, 
and even from other countries, but in 
no other way could we do such good 
missionary work as through the pages 
of that valuable journal known as THE 
PLAYGROUND. 

In the very beginning we must con- 
fess that our name is a misnomer; that 
though incorporated as the Playground 
and Vacation School Association of Al- 
legheny our work is not in Allegheny, 
because the city of Allegheny no long- 
er exists, but is now the North Side of 
Pittsburgh. However, to distinguish our 
work from that of the other Playground 
Association (known as the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association), which con- 
fines its work to “old Pittsburgh,” we 
were glad to retain and help to perpet- 
uate the old historic Indian name of Al- 
legheny. Until November, 1904, there 
was but one body of women caring for 
the playgrounds of this district. It was 
known as the “Joint Committee of Wo- 
men’s Clubs of Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
and Vicinity.” At the request of the 
Pittsburgh members a separation was 
effected, they stating that the work had 
grown so great that it could be better 
done if managed by two distinct bodies. 
The result has justified their action. In 
the past four years, we, on the North 
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Side, have grown from eight play- 
grounds and vacation schools to sixteen. 
The same women who have worked 
here for almost a decade are still work- 
ing. It is interesting to note that the 
school boards of other cities are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the progres- 
sive men on our school boards and are 
throwing open the grounds and such 
portions of the buildings as are re- 
quired for the use of the children dur- 
ing the summer. In no other way can 
they so surely make the school the cen- 
tre of public interest, not only through 
the regular term but through all the 
year. It should be the home of both 
present and future citizens, the place 
where all can meet on common ground 
and be mutually improved, instructed 
and entertained. When the suburbs were 
near the centre of the towns, now 
grown to cities, schoolgrounds were not 
needed as recreation centres as they are 
to-day. To-day the health of the com- 
munity demands their use. Attractive 
as the large and well-equipped recrea- 
tion parks and gymnasiums are, they 
cost large sums of money, and many 
cities wait years before installing them; 
but all cities have schoolhouses and 
schoolyards in which large numbers of 
children can be admirably cared for and 
at comparatively small cost. Happily 
for the little ones this is now being done 
in many cities in our own land and else- 
where. There is no good reason why it 
should not be done everywhere. Proba- 
bly it is only because the work is not 
clearly understood that it is not; but 
thanks to the Playground Association 
of America, school boards, city officials 
and city councils are becoming inter- 
ested and the good work goes on. It is 
something which appeals to both men 
and women and every one can help in 
it in some way, through personal serv- 
ice, personal influence, or financially. 
Many times we have been asked how 
the work should be started in a new 
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district. Sometimes it has been deemed 
advisable to call a mass meeting of the 
citizens, to have intelligent and prac- 
tical speakers to properly present the 
subject, whereupon suitable action has 
been taken and the work well launched; 
however, in the majority of instances, 
as in our own city, a few faithful wo- 
men have secured the use of one or 
more schoolgrounds and have patiently 
worked in them, doing everything eco- 
nomically and little by little adding to 
the equipment and to the corps of 
trained teachers. Finally, the men have 
become interested, then impressed with 
the importance of the undertaking and, 
year by year, the amount in the treasury 
has been supplemented by public appro- 
priations and private contributions un- 
til the work received the support it de- 
served. 

In many cities the work has been tak- 
en over by the school authorities, or by 
the city councils after the first year’s 
demonstration. In our own city it is 
still in the hands of the women; not 
that we have not made a success of it, 
but the men are kind enough to say that 
we are caring for it better than they 
possibly could; hence, they prefer to 
leave it as it is for the present. But 
we, as an association, are willing to re- 
linquish it to them at any time, desiring 
to do what is best for the children. 
Though we shall continue to do our 
best for “our children,’”’ we cannot but 
feel as we see the thousands in our va- 
cation schools each summer, that this 
is truly educational work, and, as such 
should be under the control of our edu- 
cational boards, who could devote larger 
sums to its support. While all the chil- 
dren enjoy the well directed play of our 
playgrounds, in connection with the in- 
dustrial work, the limited space rather 
interferes with the ball playing, so dear 
to the heart of the average boy, and 
even with the proper use of the gymnas- 
tic equipment. Almost all cities have 


parks or pleasure grounds and certain 
portions of these grounds could be re- 
served as recreation centres and could 
be wisely controlled by the city author- 
ities, and our older boys and girls pro- 
vided with healthful amusement, even 
without the expenditure of large sums 
of money. As our work in our own 
city has grown so marvelously, and been 
done with such a small amount of 
money, it has been suggested that we 
tell the readers of THE PLAYGROUND 
something of our methods. 

The secret of our success lies in the 
large and efficient corps of volunteer 
workers. Sixteen different women’s 
clubs, or church associations, have 
provided volunteer committees for our 
sixteen summer schools, each under the 
direction of a chairman, who is really 
the acting principal of the school, These 
volunteers work in beautiful harmony 
with the sixteen young men and the 
one hundred young women who are paid 
for their services. Theoretically, this 
may seem almost impossible; but prac- 
tically we find it works admirably. The 
slight differences of opinion which have 
occasionally arisen have been easily ad- 
justed when referred to the teachers’ 
committee, a sub-committee of our or- 
ganization. We meet but six times dur- 
ing the year, monthly meetings from 
February to June, inclusive, and our 
annual meeting and election of officers 
in October, when chairmen of commit- 
tees and chairmen of the playgrounds 
read their reports. A teachers’ institute 
and weekly teachers’ meetings are held 
during the summer. Our work for the 
city’s little ones is fully appreciated by 
the citizens and is recognized as an im- 
portant feature in the city life. Councils 
appropriated ten thousand dollars to- 
ward the support of our fifteen schools 
last year and we received almost two 
thousand from private contributions. 
The city also gave us two thousand dol- 
lars for the support of the Phipps Rec- 
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reation Park, which has been leased by 
Mr. Henry Phipps to our association for 
a term of twenty-five years, and which 
we keep open all the year. Fancy if you 
can the joy of the children as_ they 
crowd about the gates on the opening 
morning, just after the Fourth of July, 
our national holiday. The gates which 
were formerly locked to keep them out 
of their heritage, while they were forced 
to play in the crowded streets, now open 
wide to welcome them and they joyously 
enter, greeting their “summer teachers,” 
as they call us all, with the greatest 
affection. The morning is divided into 
three periods of one hour each, sessions 
lasting from nine to twelve. Children 
under eight years of age are given two 
hours of outdoor play (except during 
inclement weather) and one hour of in- 
door kindergarten games and simple oc- 
cupation work. Children over eight 
years have one hour’s outdoor exercise 
and two hours industrial work; and 
they enjoy the latter quite as well, in 
sOme instances more, than the former. 
The little ones are inside while the older 
ones are out and vice versa. The first 
twenty minutes of each day are devoted 
to patriotic exercises, closing always 
with the singing of “America” and the 
salute to the Flag. No better way to 
teach patriotism to our little future citi- 
zens could be found. Friday is the fa- 
vorite day in the week, for it always 
means music and flowers, though special 
music comes often on other days. 
These two branches of our work de- 
serve separate articles and are merely 
mentioned here. We teach basketry, 
sewing, millinery, kitchen garden (or 
child housekeeping), art work, including 
water colors, crayon and free hand 
drawing, nature study and manual 
training. We make a special feature of 
the games, having a well-trained ath- 
letic teacher in each school, whose work 
is directed by a competent supervisor, 
who wins all the boys because she knows 
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more about ball games than any of 
them. During the last week exhibitions 
of work and play are given everywhere 
to which every one is invited, invitations 
being mailed to school directors, coun- 
cilmen, city officials, etc. The women 
are old-fashioned enough in their meth- 
ods to cling to the treat (‘party” the 
children call it), which closes the sum- 
mer session and brings joy to thousands 
of our little ones. They are presented 
with a half pound box of pure caady, a 
bunch of flowers and a small American 
flag. The afternoon of “treat day” this 
year was spent by the children from our 
fifteen school playgrounds at the Phipps 
Recreation Park, our newly acquired 
play centre, where a most successful 
play festival was held, and the fond 
parents and other citizens fully enjoyed 
the exhibitions of the children, the 
prizes bestowed in competitive races, 
drills, ete., and the brass band. The 
weather was propitious and it was a 
beautiful sight. Specimens of the chil- 
dren’s work are each year exhibited in 
a booth at the Western Pennsylvania 
Exposition, and are greatly admired. 
Last fall we were requested to send a 
portion of this display to the State Mu- 
seum at Harrisburg, to form a perma- 
nent exhibit in the interest of play- 
grounds. This we were very glad to do. 
In round numbers our enrollment dur- 
ing the past summer was 10,000 and our 
average attendance between 4,500 and 
5,000. The State Federation of Penn- 
sylvania women met in executive ses- 
sion in Pittsburgh last week and we 
were given a fine opportunity to interest 
others in this good cause. We, as an 
association, intend mailing to the 188 
clubs composing this body our annual 
report of the work, and we will gladly 
send it to others upon application to the 
writer. If the women of other cities 
only knew the joy that this volunteer 
work would bring into their own lives 
they would gladly engage in it, for it is 
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its own reward here and now, not to 
speak of the hereafter. 

It is a wonderful thing to win the 
love of so many childish hearts, and to 
be permitted to exert a good, womanly 
influence over hundreds, even thousands 
of children, many of whom are the vic- 
tims of a sad environment. 


FLOWERS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
e NE of the most beautiful features 


of the playground work in for- 

mer Allegheny, since last autumn 
known as Pittsburgh, North Side, is the 
weekly distribution of flowers. This 
work was started in a small way more 
than ten years ago, when a few flowers 
were given occasionally, when they were 
donated by some one living in the vi- 
cinity of one of the three simple play 
schools then existed. Methods 
which obtained then would prove inad- 
now, so the work of this very 
important department has been care- 
planned and is now being very 
successfully and systematically carried 
on. It is the hope of the writer that a 
brief article telling of our methods may 
result in bringing “Flower Day” each 
week during the summer to the little 
playground children of other cities. Un- 
less one has witnessed a flower distribu- 
tion in one of the poorer districts of the 
city, where the population is so con- 
gested, and brick pavements are more 
in evidence than grass, trees, or flow- 
ers, one cannot understand what it real- 
ly means to the children, and even to 
the tired and discouraged mothers and 
fathers in the dingy homes where life 
at best is so hard. The little bunch of 
bright blossoms so eagerly received by 
the childish hands outstretched for them 
carries lives absolutely 
starved for color and beauty. And how 
they are treasured! The sight of the 
tiny bouquet in cracked cup or glass, or 


which 
equate 


fully 


sunshine to 
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even in a tin can, has brought tears to 
many an eye. The sick ones in the 
homes are always remembered, and the 
lesson of unselfish giving is taught to 
even our wee ones who often share their 
blossoms on the way homeward with a 
small friend or stranger who was not 
lucky enough to get to the play school 
that day. The newspapers of the city 
have been most kind in pleading for 
generous donations of flowers for this 
good cause and do great good in that 
way. As flowers cannot be grown on 
brick pavements our city club women 
can furnish but few; but our supply 
comes from our beautiful suburbs. We, 


HAPPY WITH THE FLOWERS. 


of course, confine ourselves to the north 
side of the Allegheny river. Pleas 
have been made to clubs, churches and 
schools, and most nobly have they re- 
sponded both in flowers and workers. 
Delightful little porch parties are held 
at private residences, other bands of 
workers meet in schools on Thursday 
evenings and, thanks to the busy fingers 
of the women, young men and maidens, 
and even the children, the many thou- 
sands of bunches are tied ready to dis- 
tribute; and are sent on early trains to 
the central committee for distribution. 


Two or three of the larger boys are 
sent for them from each playground, 
being paid, and at 12 


their carfare 
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o’clock each Friday men and women 
view with a smile or a tear the happy- 
faced little ones wending their way 
homeward with their treasures. Such a 
sight is an object lesson to the whole 
community. Surely this can be done for 
the children of New York and every 
other city. Each year 2,000 circulars are 
printed and widely distributed in the 
districts from which we expect our sup- 
ply and, owing to this system, and the 
faithfulness of the workers, no child is 
disappointed. The following circular 
was sent out this spring: 


A FiorAL MESSAGE TO THE FRIENDS OF 
THE PLAYGROUND AND VACATION 
ScHooL CHILDREN OF THE NortH 
Sipe, PITTSBURGH. 


The success of the flower work for 
our little playground children during 
the summer of 1907 was most gratifying 
to them as well as to you and to us. 
All were provided for and the beautiful 
and fragrant~blossoms brightened many 
humble homes and brought cheer and 
sunshine to many sad hearts and heav- 
ily-burdened lives. We all know the 
comfort flowers bring; but few realize 
what they mean to the very poor, whose 
lives are so colorless, so dull and mo- 
notonous. If we did nothing else but 
bring flowers we would be doing much 
for the city children; and our work 
would be worth while. The flowers 
which you gathered yielded a bounte- 
ous harvest of fruit—the increase of 
which you cannot measure now. The 
plan of having vice chairmen named for 
each district succeeded admirably. All 
did so well that they deserve promo- 
tion. Apart from that, the growth of 
the flower work demands it. One flow- 
er committee under one chairman, even 
with vice-chairmen, could not as suc- 
cessfully care for sixteen playgrounds 
as eight independent chairmen, one rep- 
resenting each district, with full author- 
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ity to name their own committees and 
sub-chairmen if they deem it advisable. 
Such is the plan to be pursued this year. 
The flowers are all to be sent to the 
same place, the North Diamond street 
entrance of the Allegheny Carnegie Li- 
brary, on the Friday mornings of July 
10, 17, 24, 31 and August 7, from eight 
to ten—the earlier the better. The sec- 
retary will have charge of the work- 
room. We trust the flower committee 
named will be faithful in attendance. 
Each chairman is requested to have at 
least two representatives there, if pos- 
sible, as there are always some con- 
tributions of loose flowers; and the 
work must be done quickly—so that 
they may be received in time at the 
schools. The flowers sent by the eight 
chairmen are to be tied in little bunches 
the previous evening and the number in 
each basket plainly marked upon the 
handle. Lists of contributors are to be 
placed in sealed envelopes and securely 
fastened to one of the baskets. If the 
newspapers kindly continue to grant us 
the necessary space they will be pub- 
lished each Saturday. Attention to these 
little, but important, details will greatly 
simplify our work. It has been request- 
ed that we repeat the list of flowers as 
given last year as a hint in selection of 
seeds; but all flowers are acceptable— 
Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Gaillardias, 
Alyssum, Wall Flowers, Candytuft, Zin- 
nias, Marigolds, Asters, Verbenas, Cen- 
taurea, Pansies, Balsam, Daisies, Ager- 
tum, Larkspur, Bachelors’ Buttons, 
Lemon Verbena, Mignonette, Gerani- 
ums, Pinks, Sweet Williams, Honey- 
suckle, Phlox and Cosmos. We do not 
receive foliage enough. We need far 
more of geranium leaves, ivy leaves, as- 
paragus, honeysuckle and _ desirable 
green of all kinds to mingle with the 
flowers. New chairmen are named in 
several cases, as some who served last 
year find it impossible to do so in 1908. 
Two new localities are represented this 
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year, while two are discontinued because 
of lack of flowers. All communications 
are of course to be addressed to the sec- 
retary. For the sake of the thousands 
of little ones we ask your hearty co- 
operation in our work. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Signed by the eight chairmen and the 
secretary of the flower committee, and 
also by the president of the general as- 


sociation. 


MUSIC FOR THE CHILDREN. 

USIC is one of heaven's best gifts 

to all kinds and conditions of 

people and none appreciate it 
more than children. They often consti- 
tute far more appreciative and orderly 
audiences than adults. The astonish- 
ment of some musicians after their first 
performance before a playground audi- 
ence has been quite amusing. The abso- 
lute quiet and close attention, followed 
by such enthusiastic applause and vig- 
orous encoring, was a revelation to the 
musicians, who had expected something 
quite different. Then, when the formal 
program was concluded and_ childish 
voices rang out in the simple ballads 
and patriotic songs they knew and loved 
so well, as the guests gladly played ac- 
companiments, the children proved their 
gratitude by doing their best as enter- 
tainers. As the musicians departed, many 
a voice supplicated, “Won't you please 
come soon again?” One day when a 
young girl was playing piano solos in a 
large kindergarten room, where boys 
and girls of all ages filled every chair, 
and were seated on nearly every inch of 
available floor space, so many encores 
had been given that, in pity for the so- 
loist, the announcement was made that, 
“if they would be good one more num- 
ber would be given.” To the intense 
surprise of all present a reply came 


from one of the smallest girls, “Oh! 
we'll be good all day if she'll only 
play.” For the past eight years a few 
musicians from a small club have been 
giving both vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic in the different playgrounds of the 
North Side, under the able chairman- 
ship of a talented young girl pianist; 
but last year, owing to the growth of 
the work, they were assisted by having 
the chairman of each school and the 
teachers furnish a musical program (of 
from twenty minutes to one-half hour's 
length), for each Friday. This proved 
so acceptable that it has been continued, 
though special programs are given 
everywhere as before. Work like this 
seems possible everywhere and musi- 
cians who can be prevailed upon to sing 
or play for the children once will un 
failingly desire to do so again. Of 
course in starting the work in new dis- 
tricts it is necessary for the teachers or 
volunteers to explain to the children 
that absolute quiet is essential, or the 
concert could not be given, but it is 
astonishing how soon they realize this 
themselves. The musical members of 
the clubs in all cities would probably be 
only too glad to furnish programs for 
playgrounds if the matter were brought 
to their attention and it is certainly 
worth while to do so. 


THe PLAyGrounp will be pleased to 
open a “Questions and Answers” page. 
All those desiring information regarding 
playgrounds may send their questions 
to the editor, and so far as_ possible 
they will be answered each month. 

The editor will also be pleased to 
open a page devoted to “Suggestions to 
Workers.” To this end, he will be glad 
to receive from the leading supervisors 
in playgrounds throughout the coun- 
try such suggestions as they may deem 
valuable. 
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THE NEW YORK PARK PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


By ONE oF THE WorKERS, 


WONDER if some of THe PLay- 
FZ GROUND readers do not share with 

me the desire to know more than 
the size and equipment and location, and 
kindred of the 
work in different cities! 

Here in New York, for instance, is a 
system reaching thousands of children 
and told so far only in barest outline. I 
am sure the story of one who has actu- 
ally worked in these playgrounds for 
five years, all day and every day, winter 
and summer, must be of more vital in- 
terest than the most complete statistical 


statistical information 


account. 

The August number enumerated the 
apparatus and facilities for games used 
in the Park grounds, but omitted to 
state that the department furnished to 
boys and girls many minor accessories, 
as jumping flags, toy 
brooms, kindergarten material for the 
little ones, and basketry for the older 
children. This “kindergarten’’ mate- 
rial is given for “amusement ;” not for 


such ropes, 


II 


“instruction’—a_ sentiment which has 
restricted the number of those in charge 
of the children to minimum. Thus 
two “attendants” are considered suff- 
cient where the number often amounts 
to more than five hundred at a time, and 
when three hundred is the maxi- 
number. With these swarming 
self-evident that organ- 


seldom be attempted and 


a 


one, 
mum 
charges, it is 
ized play can 
that even the 
must often be 

Fortunately a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Froebel was one of the civil 
service requirements for the 
who reign over the girls, so that these 
are fitted to recognize the fact that they 


very necessary discipline 
a perplexing problem. 


women 


are in charge of “character laboratories” 
and must all their wisdom and 
mother love to bring to light those hid- 


use 


for good, which in school 
unwise 


den forces 
might be left dormant, or in 
play, be warped into criminal propensi- 
ties. 

The very undeveloped state of the 
Park work has taught its own lessons. 
The pedagogue has thought so long in 
terms of that he looks with 
horror at the Park grounds where big 


“classes” 
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and little children seem hopelessly 
mixed. 

Personally, I am coming to think that 
the “mother” element in the Playground 
is more essential than the “teacher” ele- 


A Corner FoR GIRLS. 


ment. But it must be the trained moth- 
er, the Froebellian mother. Get your 
children “in order” and you have a 
school, not a playground. Classes in 
games are to real play what classes in 
school are to real life. Folk dancing is 
a fine enjoyable athletic drill, but it is 
not play. Does not play imply spon- 
taneity? This instruction would be a 
useful adjunct to a _ playground—but 
don’t forget the playground! 

How does the busy but intelligent 
mother guide her children’s play? She 
cannot be with them constantly. The 
older ones who have been in close touch 
with her, thus knowing her ideals, lead 
the sport, encouraging the little ones to 
initiate, but checking any injurious ten- 
dency. In case of disagreement, the 
mother is personally the arbiter. 

This principle the “Park Teacher,” as 
the children call us, generally uses in 
controlling her immense happy family. 
It is really a family of families, for 
there is very little grouping according to 
ages. At the baby swings, for instance, 
big and little girls and boys, and even 
toddlers are among the pushers. In 
the circle games, on the see-saws, in 


fact everywhere, is this seen. There 
seems a universal fondness for babies 
and willingness to care for them as they 
are handed from one to another, the 
very tiniest receiving its due share of 
entertaining. “The baby” must try the 
large swing, must be balanced on the 
tecter-ladder, and even circle around the 
giant stride. The monitors who help 
“teacher” to watch and control or lead 
the games, have vast opportunities for 
social development. They come in con- 
tact with the stubborn child, the quick 
tempered, and the weak, complaining 
kind, learning to deal with each; recog- 
nize the universal instinctive rebellion 
to authority; find out the disastrous ef- 
fect of selfishness; form the habit, 
through the directors’ insistence, of un- 
ceasing politeness; self-control being 
perhaps the most valuable lesson. 

“The child is father to the man.” I 
have seen the games of “house” and 
“store’’ deprecated. Is it not wiser to 
permit the play which, with supervision, 
may idealize family life, where the baby 
may be an integral part, than to “inter- 
est the big girls in team work and send 
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the babies to the nursery” as I have 
heard advised. To “keep house’ suc- 
cessfully with only a small flag and a 
broom and a corner of the ground, cer- 
tainly taxes the inventiveness and re- 
sourcefulness of the whole family. 
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When a clothesline can be stretched 
across, and a doll slung in a raffia ham- 
mock made by the father, less work 
is required of the imagination. 

Joseph Lee well said in his interesting 


Tue CLEAN City. 


talk on Home Playgrounds in the re- 
cent Congress, “The child wants to get 
in touch with things.” This opportunity 
comes, now that school is in session, to 
the little ones who cannot go, and to the 
occasional large boy or girl who is phy- 
sically unfit or who is kept at home tem- 
porarily in some emergency. The 
crowds are gone. “Things” invite ex- 
periment. The girl who lives on a boat 
can visit the Park by the water and 
learn, both children and things. She 
can lead the little ones in games, or in- 
vestigate the apparatus. The latter 
usually comes first. The large boy can 
try a new gymnastic feat, or perhaps 
have the director’s personal interest in 
his effort to “find a job.” A volume 
would be needed to tell the thousand 
individual and original activities seen 
on a park ground, from the wee tot’s 
first effort to throw a bean bag, to the 
arranging or even repairing apparatus 
by the older boys. 

The winter work has been the sub- 
ject of query. Do not children play in 
the streets in winter? Why not better 
in the playground under supervision? 

In the uncrowded time when not con- 
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stantly in demand as arbiter, nurse, con- 
soler, trainer, player, banker, repairer, 
etc., the teacher may tel! stories, sing, 
or give personal help in many ways, but 
the real problem now is to care for 
property. Her monitors are in school. 
But if the little ones eventually learn 
to return “things” in good condition, 
does it not more than pay for the few 
“things” that are at first lost? 

One of the greatest difficulties of the 
“park teacher,” the unconfined charac- 
ter of her field of action, where a child 
may so easily take to its heels and dis- 
appear, is perhaps one of the greatest 
advantages to the child. In real life 
there is no high protecting wall to shut 
out the bad and uncongenial. These 
must be understood and rightly dealt 
with. The guarding of property and 
protecting of children from unwhole- 
some influences, bad language, etc., must 
be the united desire of the entire play- 
ground. The teacher well knows that 
in Opening a new ground, she cannot re- 
lax her vigilance until the whole neigh- 
borhood is made to comprehend the 
conditions. Though it may take months 


THe GanG CAPTURED. 


before some of the “gangs” really un- 
derstand that we are their friends, when 
this is actually accomplished, they have 
entered into the spirit of the playground 
and become a vitalizing instead of a 
demoralizing element. 
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All is grist to the mill of the true 
kindergartner—even the little house- 
keeping necessary in her office can be 
used as social occupation occasionally. 
The so-called “kindergarten material” 
can serve no higher purpose. With re- 
gard to this material, we remember that 
it is the child’s character we are to help, 
not his hands, or even his mind. No 
instruction is attempted. That belongs 
to the school. If he enjoys showing 
others, here is the opportunity. Some- 
times a “born teacher’ is found, gath- 
ering her little class about her, as if by 
magic, and really teaching something, 
whether it be to outline a pattern on a 
card, fold a paper into a concrete form 
or merely to walk in a straight line. The 
specific playground benefit here is, of 
course, to the child teacher, for her 
pupils are only continuing their school 
work a little beyond the usual hour. 

We workers in the park playgrounds 
feel that while we are accomplishing 
much, our work still has its faults. 
Teachers grow discouraged and _ lose 
sight of ideals; monitors become lax or 
impatient, with limited help from di- 
rectors, and even at our best, there is a 
vast field untouched, which we hope 
will eventually be developed, as an en- 
lightened public will eventually demand. 

Maser E. MAcomper. 


SOCIAL CENTERS. 
Cuarity, Love, HUMANITY. 


HE League of Home and School 

Associations which has been 

formed in the city of Philadel- 
phia, auxiliary to the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers, has supported this 
winter a unique movement in connec- 
tion with the Public School System. 
Every principal was granted by the 
Board of Education the right to the use 
of the school building for the work of 
these associations, and their helpful in- 


fluence has been already felt in the pub- 
lic school work. Entire neighborhoods 
have centered sympathetic attention 
upon the schools in which their own 
children spend most of their waking 
hours. The adults have come face to 
face with the faculties inside the school 
buildings with their modern marvelous 
equipment. The Homes have been 
brought again and again under happy 
auspices into the School. : The welfare 
of the child has become a mutual prob- 
lem with the two powers who must 
solve it; the Parent and the Teacher. 
The furthering of the good of the child 
is being brought about by the two 
forces who are viewing the work from 
a common standpoint and who are help- 
ing each other in its accomplishment. 
The Home and the School are working 
consciously toward that greatest boon 
to be given by the rising generation to 
those that follow them: The mainte 
nance of a high ideal of civilization for 
our city of Brotherly Love. 

A city stretching over so many square 
miles necessarily has many types of life 
in its various sections. Every associa- 
tion has, therefore, taken on the color 
of the special community which it rep- 
resents. In our neighborhoods of wealth 
and culture the school buildings have 
been used largely as pleasant meeting 
places for evening receptions, current 
event clubs, thimble clubs, mothers’ 
meetings for conference on home topics, 
or specific lectures on topics of interest 
in the home life. Another thing these 
associations have done which has been 
most gratifying to all who have watched 
the growth of this organized movement, 
they have given of the fullness of their 
lives to their neighbors of the other 
sections of the city less favored. They 
have shown that the wealth and culture 
of the few makes for the uplift of the 
many. Every association has its consti- 
tution, officers, and dues; where the 
treasury is full and membership large, 
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that school has rightly become an edu- 
cational power reaching over a radius 
much larger than its own immediate 
section. 

Another phase of the work has been 
closely allied to the Boys’ Club move- 
ment. Games have been gathered to- 
gether, experts employed, and with the 
help of volunteer workers from the 
neighborhood of the school the building 
has become on one or more evenings a 
week the scene of clean, wholesome, or- 
derly fun. The school pianos, libraries, 
drawing, sloyd and raffia materials 
have been used. Why not? Our homes 
are now six and eight roomed houses, 
with a 15x15 back yard and the front 
door on the street. The families are 
about the same size, however, as they 
were in the days of attics, yards and 
barns. Where are men and women after 
reaching the adult age of fourteen years 
to do the things which are counted life 
during the leisure hours? And yet with 
this problem stated again and again by 
the newspaper accounts of terrible 
crime, in our large cities we continue to 
lock up these great buildings with their 
broad corridors and basements, dismiss 
our army of trained men and women 
who are rightly community leaders, and 
continue to force our populations to 
seek what they may find in the way of 
life after the evening meal, on the 
street. We save the expense of keeping 
these well equipped school buildings 
open and therewith have plenty of money 
to support our juvenile courts. These 
recreation centres as supported in the 
school buildings by the League are quite 
diverse in their workings out. The 
principal in one of our large buildings 
has planned and fairly successfully car- 
ried out a scheme by which the whole 
building has been in active operation at 
least one evening per week since Jan- 
uary I. With the help of a few extra 
teachers and the earnest support of a 
number of capable men and women of 


the neighborhood, from 300 to 400 men 
and women have properly used the 
school building as a community living 
room. One end of the basement be- 
longed to the boys, who used it for bas- 
ket ball, different teams taking their 
turns. ‘Twenty or more occupied them- 
selves at different times with a shuffle 
board. The north end of the basement 
was furnished with a $12 piano. Here 
the girls, under the lead of the Direct- 
or of Physical Exercises, took free 
hand gymnastics, learned the dances 
and steps dear to girlhood, and played 
the rigorous games their bodies craved 
after the long, tiresome day in office or 
mill. On the first floor the furniture 
was covered with boards, making excel- 
lent tables for raffia, drawing, sloyd 
whittling, checkers, parchesi, krokinole 
—anything young lads want to while 
away a happy evening. Again and again 
the boys broke forth in spontaneous 
song, accompanied by one of their own 
number. 

The halls on the second floor were 
used for overflow dance and drill work 
led by an extra teacher. A group of 
foreigners gathered around a teacher 
and a man of the neighborhood who 
speaks the three languages, 

Evening after evening they came to 
that room to talk with these American 
men and women, to sing American 
songs, to become a part of the American 
life in the very same building in which 
their children were learning that same 
life during the day. Those men would 
not have identified themselves with a 
routine school course—but at this Social 
Centre they learned that phase of Amer- 
icanism of which we Americans are 
most proud. 

Two sewing machines were loaned the 
school by dealers who regarded it as an 
opportunity for advertisement. A sew- 
ing teacher and a number of good wo- 
men came to the school to carry out an 
apparently unorganized plan of work— 
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they led a “home sewing” group. The 
women and girls were invited to bring 
their own sewing, and they did. Young 
girls learned to make their own shirt 
waists and skirts, using patterns. Weary, 
poorly skilled mothers fashioned little 
garments out of goods already worn by 
older members of the household, and 
they went home happy because of the 
neighborly chat, new knowledge, and, 
incidentally, money saved. 

At the south end of the third floor 
was an adult chorus which sang from 
about 8:30 till 10 o’clock. The children 
were tucked away in bed, father and 
mother, possibly big sister or auntie, 
slipped “over to the school” and sang. 
There was a variety of songs each night 
—plantation songs, old love songs, what 
you will, but always singing. At the 
other end of the hall with the help of 
the lantern the men had their own cor- 
ner. The League, through its “Lecture 
Bureau,” furnished speakers on up-to- 
date subiects. Every little while the 
men spent an evening among themselves 
in a debate or chat over current events. 
At 9:30 all met in the chorus room for 
the “event.” The president of the as- 
sociation or the principal of the school 
made such announcements as were nec- 
essary, made an appropriate little speech 
of a minute, introduced the event of the 
evening, after which, with the school 
song sung most heartily in closing, all 
left for home. 

The! League made all this possible. It 
paid the trained teachers on whom the 
success of the movement depends. These 
men and women are experts and worthy 
of their hire. They know how to lead 
and are the “power” behind the local 
effort. The expenses for printing, ad- 
vertising, apparatus, materials were met 
by the local associations through their 
dues. 


The question in Philadelphia is no 
longer “How can the Home and School 
work together?” This great educational 
question which the large universities 
and colleges are stating and discussing 
in their pedagogical and philosophical 
departments, and which is recognized 
all over the world as the next problem 
to be solved by our modern educational 
system, this problem has been stated in 
Philadelphia and the first step toward 
its solution has been taken. How to 
follow up this step is now her problem. 

The Zulu civilization—or lack of it— 
can be explained easily through the lack 
of organized leadership, recognized and 
followed by individuals and by family 
groups. The desired Americanism 
which we have maintained these two 
and a half centuries is now being men- 
aced by the great complexity of the 
modern life in our immense, crowded, 
city areas. Through the schools alone 
can we hope to reach the homes of all 
races, religions, social grades, and to 
keep bright this ideal which we treasure 
as highly as did our forefathers. This 
is the work Philadelphia has started out 
to accomplish in this League. Hand in 
hand the authorities, through the Board 
of Education, the profession through the 
trained teachers identified with the 
movement, the intellect, culture, and 
wealth of the leisure classes through the 
individual and affiliated club member- 
ship of the League. Hand in hand these 
forces are working. With such co-ope- 
ration our Public School System, with 
its great state support, bids fair to be- 
come even a greater factor than ever 
before in the maintenance of the ideal 
home of which we are so justly proud 
in our City of Homes. 

HeLen K. YERKES. 
Secretary to the Philadelphia League of 
Home and School Associations. 
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SHOULD A PLAYGROUND BE 
FENCED? 


Cc: great danger with every play- 
ground everywhere in the world 

is that a few of the big boys 

of the neighborhood (the gang) 
will appropriate everything to them- 
selves, play just long enough to scare 
off all the little folks, then get tired 
themselves and walk off, leaving the 
whole place barren. One will often 
see (when there is poor supervision) 
more boys playing in the middle of the 
street just a block away, than in the 
whole playground; and if we follow it 
back, we will almost always find the ex- 
planation in the fact of the “big boys’ 
gang” having in the beginning “knocked 
de kids off.” Chicago, by fencing off a 
definite section for the little people, put- 
ting in seats for the mothers near the 
sand boxes, installing baby swings, low 
pieces of apparatus, etc., and having a 
gate which the director can watch, has 
established a place where mothers are 
not afraid to send their children, because 
they know they will not be hit by a ball 
or knocked over by a careless boy as he 
is playing in an older game; and the 
mothers themselves are glad to come. 
If there is a kindergartner in charge, she 
feels safe and can give undivided, con- 


centrated attention to her children. I, 


personally, think this is very important, 
and that if we have not money enough 
to build elaborate, ornate, spiked iron 
fences, as the South Park Commission 
does, we can build cheaper ones which 
will be almost as effective as far as re- 
sults go. 

In conclusion, for the sake of disci- 
pline, for the sake of beauty, and to pre- 
vent hoodlumism, it seems to me that 
every city playground should, first of all, 
be effectually fenced, with gates which 
can be locked and with an especially en- 
closed space for the little people. 

Now let us consider the other ques- 
tion of enclosing the large fields. It 


seems to me that this can be wisely an- 
swered only by going back to the funda- 
mental principle with which we started, 
namely, congestion; that the necessity 
for restrictive fencing varies in direct 
proportion to the density of population. 

Around the stony, stumpy diamond of 
« country school a restrictive fence 
would be an impertinence; when there 
are many diamonds scattered over a 
large park, the same thing is true. But 
when there are only one or ‘two dia- 
monds situated near a crowded section, 
or when conditions so shape themselves 
that it becomes the habit for large 
crowds to gather, even at a distant dia- 
mond, then a new problem arises. 

Does it not seem as if we needed a 
few municipally enclosed fields where 
the large organized events of the city 
in all of our departments could have an 
appropriate, well-regulated place for 
being carried through. These enclosed 
fields to have running tracks, base ball 
diamonds and football fields, with a 
grand stand for spectators, below which 
could be lockers, toilets, etc., for the 
contestants. 

Then the leagues under the Park De- 
partment, the parochial schools, the 
Board of Education, Settlements, etc., 
could engage dates for months ahead as 
soon as their schedules were decided 
upon, and the large difficult events of 
the city could be carried through with- 
out trouble. 

In conclusion, my argument has been 
that our small playgrounds should be 
effectively fenced with gates which 
could be locked and with a special en- 
closure sectioned off for the smaller chil- 
dren for the sake of discipline and to 
prevent hoodlumism, and in order to 
give the possibility for beauty. 

Secondly, that besides following our 
present admirable policy of making as 
many open athletic and ball fields as pos- 
sible, that we establish a few enclosed, 
more highly organized fields for the use 
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of the champion events of each depart- 
ment, and for forestalling the trouble 
that is apt to occur when large crowds 
witness athletic events without specially 
constructed material accommodations. 
Joun H. CHase. 


WORK OF FIELD SECRETARY. 


At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Playground Association 
of America the Field Secretary, Mr. 
Hanmer, presented the following outline 
of work: 

In accordance with the policy of the 
association to devote itself for the com- 
ing year more to intensive work than 
to extensive, the Field Secretary is giv- 
ing his attention particularly to cities 
that have already undertaken the es- 
tablishment of playgrounds. Conven- 
tions of various allied organizations are 
being used, however, as a means of 
keeping the subject of playgrounds be- 
fore those interested in this and similar 
lines of work. Printed matter is dis- 
tributed at all such conventions, play- 
ground exhibits are shown at the more 
important ones, and wherever practical 
and possible a speaker is placed on the 
program. Playground models, drawings, 
and pictures that were shown at the 
Congress have been in constant use 
since, and are engaged for over a month 
ahead. They are shown not only at con- 
ventions, but in cities where definite 
campaigns are being made for more ex- 
tensive playground development. A rep- 
resentative is always placed in charge 
and frequently illustrated lectures are 
given in connection with the exhibit. 

There need be little fear about play- 
ground interest in the cities of the 
South. A proportionately larger num- 
ber of requests for help in this direc- 
tion are coming from southern cities 
than from any other part of the coun- 
try. 

An interesting campaign is now under 
way in Massachusetts where all cities 


and towns of 10,000 and over are given 
an opportunity under the new state law 
to say at the coming local elections 
whether or not playgrounds are desired. 
Where a favorable expression is given, 
provisions are made by the law for se- 
curing the necessary grounds and equip- 
ment. The Field Secretary is working 
in conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Civic League in a vigorous campaign 
throughout the state. A representative 
has been engaged under the pay of the 
Extension Committee to devote his at- 
tention from now until the city election 
to this work. A big meeting is to be 
held in Boston on November 13, ad- 
dressed by Jacob Riis and presided over 
by Mayor Hibbard. Mayor Hibbard has 
sent personal invitations to the mayors 
of all cities of the state to send delega- 
tions to this meeting. Another public 
playground meeting is to be held in 
Springfield on November 6, Addresses 
will be given by Dr. Gulick and Prof. 
Tyler. 

The Field Secretary’s general plans 
for visits for the next few months are: 

November—Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, West Virginia, west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

December—Massachusetts and New 
York. 

January—Maine, New Hampshire and 
central New York. 

February, March and April—South- 
ern and West Central States. 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS BILL EXxX- 
PLAINED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
DAVOL. 


From the Herald-News, Taunton, Mass. 
Editor of the Herald-News: 

I wish to say a little about the pub- 
lic playground bill which comes before 
the voters of Taunton at the next city 
election. 

Several years ago I tried to agitate 
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this question but although the matter 
did not seem to meet general approval 
at that time, my belief in the need of 
some public provision for physical edu- 
cation has been strengthened rather 
than diminished. So I introduced a bill 
in the Legislature requiring all cities 
and towns of Massachusetts having a 
population of 10,000 or over to consider 
the question of providing public play- 
grounds for the protection and physical 
education of the young. Through the 
kind assistance of several interested 
persons—especially Mr. Joseph Lee, who 
claims that the boy without a play- 
ground is father to the man without a 
job—the bill was allowed to pass. 

Of many notices on the bill these 
three will indicate the general comment. 
From Edwin D. Mead, of Boston: “Any 
provision like that contemplated in this 
excellent bill will be vastly more than 
repaid by any city making it from the 
most strictly prudential point of view, 
to say nothing of those larger aspects of 
the discipline and culture of the bodies, 
minds and social consciences of our 
young people, who are to-morrow to 
constitute the State.” 

From State Secretary of Y. M. C. A.: 
“I most heartily approve of Bill No. 
487, providing for public playgrounds. 
Our association has established play- 
grounds in many cities throughout the 
Commonwealth. We are glad to point 
the way and render what aid we can 
through our trained physical directors.” 

Editorial in Journal of Education: 
“The Massachusetts Legislature has a 
chance to lead the country as it has so 
often done. We commend this bill most 
heartily. Its passage will place the 
State far in the lead.” 

Jacob Riis, of New York, sent a long 
letter to Speaker Cole urging the pass- 
age of the bill. 

My own personal experience prompts 
me to advocate this measure, as I was 
compelled to leave college on account 
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of illness, with the result that I fully 
appreciate the significance of the prov- 
erb: “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” Naturally I am de- 
sirous that my experience should count 
toward helping to make the next gener- 
ation enjoy life more fully than the 
present. No one can be happy on a 
half-pint of healing. 

I believe the physical development of 
youth is as important a concern of a 
city as the mental development—that the 
athletic field is of equal importance with 
the schoolhouse and of equal moral in- 
fluence. If some philanthropic Croesus 
—say Rockefeller—wished to outdo Mr. 
Carnegie in promoting the welfare of 
the country I think he could not do bet- 
ter than to establish recreation parks in 
every city—with the requirement that 
each city should provide competent di- 
rectors to arouse and supervise athletic 
interests along the old Spartan lines. 

The playground movement is founded 
on the idea that suppression of play 
means disease and crime. Several points 
should, be emphasized in urging this 
project as a necessity—not as a luxury. 

1. The automobile menace is obvious 
to all. Children on the highways are in- 
viting catastrophe. Of the 200 automo- 
bile owners who go daily zipping down 
the road in their kerosene coaches I be- 
lieve every one of them, realizing what 
a terror he is to the street-gamins, 
would contribute toward securing a 
reservation for children’s games. 

2. Organized sports have a moral ben- 
efit. Years ago the Earl of Meath said: 
“Crime is a question of athletics.” Ju- 
venile delinquents are the result of mis- 
directed energies. By creating interest 
in wholesome sports it seems reason- 
able that the hoodlum can be brought 
to a more manly respect for law and 
decency and also led away from the 
saloon and gambling parlor. If there 
was a good ball field those boys from 
the Weir might not assist so gratuitous- 
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ly in harvesting my none-too-plentiful 
apple and peach crop nor would the 
boys in the street accidentally knock a 
foul ball over into the strawberry bed 
so frequently. 

3. The congestion of population in the 
city is increasing constantly so that 
available breathing spaces will become 
scarcer as time goes on. Hence the 
money consideration involved in imme- 
diate action. 

4. There is no more effective method 
of stamping out the White Plague than 
this. Fresh air and exercise are pri- 
mary preventatives of all disease. One 
of the fundamental natural laws which 
they must learn to obey is to exercise 
abundantly and systematically in the 
open air. For this reason it seems that 
ultimately compulsory outdoor physical 
training will have a place in Young 
America’s curriculum. Less study and 
more play might diminish the number 
of giglamps hanging on children’s faces. 

5. Minors have rights as 
grown-ups. The instinctive play-spirit 
should be legalized. Now it is unlawful 
to play in the streets or trespass on pri- 
vate land. A municipality should recog- 
nize the right of minors to express their 


well as 


natural happiness under legal protec- 
tion. 
You lusty-hinged, high school ball 


players, and you near-naked Y. M. C. 
A. sprinters, why do you not rise up 
and demand your rights just as those 
3oston boys did who went to General 
Gage to protest against the destruction 
of their coast by the British soldiers? 

And not only the boys, but the girls 
must have a section of the playfield., 
for it is even more important that they 
be physically well developed. 

6. Shrewd old Emerson “Send 
your boys to school and they get their 
Children get to 


said: 


education on the way.” 


know each other better in the field than 
in the class room. 
of personal contacts develops them. 


The give and take 


So much then for the playground as 
an insurance policy for the good citi- 
zenship of the future. In another arti- 
cle I wish to discuss the financial and 
political side of the question in its local 
application. 

RALPH DAvo_. 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 
By Lee F. HANMer, Fiecp SECRETARY. 


The hope that the State of New York 
may soon take up as a public project the 
matter of playgrounds for children was 
expressed by Charles W. Brister, chair- 
man of the Playground Committee in 
Auburn, N. Y., at a meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association in Octo- 
ber. 

“The time will come, I hope,” he 
in the course of his remarks, “when the 
State will recognize the fact that it has 
obligations to these young people when 
not in the public schools. The nature 
of the child is activity. I feel that it is 
not so much a matter of playground as 
it is the direction of this activity that is 
of the most importance to the children. 
I think that it is true that there were 
less children running around the streets 
this past summer. It would be inter 
esting to know if the police have had 
less trouble with the children this year 
than in past years.” 


said 


Mr. Karl A. M. Scholtz, of the Chil- 
dren’s Playground Association of Balti- 
more, Md., in a report to Mayor Ma- 
hool, recommends that the appropriation 
for playground purposes be increased 
and that the association be permitted to 
have the playgrounds open throughout 
the year. 


Folk Dancing is now part of the reg- 
ular curriculum at the Quincy Evening 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Mayor Hibbard declared himself in 
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—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


favor of incorporating school gardens 
into the activity of the playgrounds. 

The Playground Association of Can- 
ton, Ohio, has applied for a charter of 
incorporation. 


The proceeds of a Japanese tea party 
will form a nucleus of a fund to furnish 
the children of Chestertown, Md., with 
a public playground. 


A fortune of $175,000 was left by a 
London man for the purpose of acquir- 
ing open spaces for playgrounds in or 
near that city. 


Fifteen acres of land have been do- 
nated by J. C. Noyes for a park for 
Avondale, Ohio. Plans for its improve- 


ment consist of a fine swimming pool, 
shelter house, playgrounds, etc. 

At a meeting of the city council of 
Dover, N. H., on October 1, it was re- 
solved to appropriate $5,000 for public 


playgrounds on the north and south 
sides of the river. 
Additional apparatus has been in- 


stalled in the playground at Geneva, N. 
Y., which provides amusement for about 


150 boys daily. 


been 
raised for public playgrounds in Helena, 
Mont. 


Twelve thousand dollars 


Alderman Walter, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has granted to the School Board 
the double lot will be 
used as a playground by the children 
of the Second District School No. 2. 


use of a which 


The South Broad Street Merchants’ 
Improvement Association of Newark, 
a the ask the 
finance committee of the common coun- 
cil to assist in turning the site of the 


will in near future 
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old city hall into a public playground. 
One thousand children took part in the 
Hallowe’en carnival at the city play- 
ground. 


Two of the citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., have promised to contribute 
$5,000 each for playgrounds, provided 
the city raises $30,000. 


The need of children’s playgrounds 
was the general subject of the lectures 
and discussions at the California Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections 
held in Oakland, Cal. 


Thousands of Pittsburgh children 
were made happy by the distribution of 
flowers by. the Piayground Association, 
The flowers come largely from private 
gardens of the city and its suburbs. 
People are appealed to as follows: “The 
flowers you send may fall into the hands 
of just a— 

“Dirty little fellow in a dirty part of 
town, 

Where the window panes are sooty and 
the roofs are tumbledown, 

Where the snow falls black in winter 
and the wilting, sultry heat 

Comes like pestilence in summer 
through the narrow dirty street. 

But amid the want and squalor of the 
crowded, sorry place, 

find the little fellow by 

happy, smiling face.” 


You his 


can 


At the meeting of the Board of Trade 
Pa., in November, it was 
advocated to purchase the old Keystone 
Brewery site for a public playground. 


of Reading, 


The Finance Committee of the city 
council of Oakland, Cal., adopted a res- 
olution recommending that the Board of 
Public Works employ a competent land- 
It will be his duty to 
lay out all city park lands acquired un- 
der the recent bond issue. 


scape gardener. 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


The purchase of seven playground 
sites will be recommended to the coun- 
cil of Richmond, Va., at the next meet- 


ing. 


The West High School of Rochester, 
N. Y., was opened as a social center on 
November 5. 


On October 26 the city council of 
Worcester, Mass., voted to buy the 
Beaver Brook playground site at a cost 
of $36,000. The site includes twelve 
acres of land. 


It is planned to have some of the fire 
cisterns to be constructed in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., as a part of the auxiliary 
fire protection system located in the 
playgrounds and built in the form of 
shallow pools. In this way many of the 
playgrounds will have swimming pools, 
and the fire cisterns which would other- 
wise be mere lakes will be put to ex- 
cellent use. 


The St. Louis, Mo., Playground As- 
sociation has closed its summer’s work, 
which resulted in the establishment of 
two playgrounds in which 20,280 negro 
children enjoyed outings during the 
summer. The expense was paid from 
funds contributed by the public. 


The special committee appointed by 
the city council of Passaic, N. J., has 
recommended the establishment of a 
system of parks and playgrounds at an 
expenditure of $298,000. The majority 
of the space is to be devoted to play- 
grounds. 


At the November meeting of the 
Board of Trade of Wheeling, W. Va., 
it was voted to invite the City Council, 
the School Board, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Civic Club to send delegates to a 
joint meeting to organize a Playground 
Association for the city. It is hoped 
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that this may lead to the establishment 
of a Public Recreation Commission un- 
der the new charter that goes into effect 
next spring. 


The proposition to purchase and equip 
as a public playground the old Fair 
Grounds at St. Louis, Mo., was lost 
by a narrow margin at the recent 
city election. The project will, how- 
ever, be put through by the Public 
Recreation Commission, which has au- 
thority to purchase, equip and maintain 
playgrounds. The two-thirds vote that 
was required was lost by only about four 
hundred votes. 


It is reported that real estate along 
the public recreation grounds of Branch 
Brook Park, Newark, N. J., has in- 
creased from $500 to $2,500 during the 
last four years. The playgrounds were 
installed by the Essex County Park 
Commission. 


The special committee recently ap- 
pointed by the city council of Richmond, 
Va., has reported a plan by which seven 
playgrounds will be established and 
maintained. 

CHRISTMAS. 
Oh, tell me, children who have seen 

The Christmas tree in bloom, 

What is the very brightest thing 

That sparkles in the room? 


The candles? No. The tinsel? No. 
The skates and shining toys? 

Not so, indeed; nor yet the eyes 
Of happy girls and boys. 


It’s Christmas day itself, my dears! 
It’s Christmas day alone— 
The brighest gift, the gladdest gift 
The world has ever known. 
Mary Mapes Donce. 
(Copyrighted by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


Spalding New All Steel 
Equipments 


All Steel Ladders 


Steel Sliding Poles 


| Steel Parallels 


Steel Teeters 


Steel Swings 


etc. 


Perfectly shaped—smooth- 
ly finished—proof against 
weather, time and abuse— 
no splinters—no breaks—no 


accidents. 


Patents pending. Infringe- 
ments will not be tolerated 
and will be promptly and 


energetically prosecuted. 
Catalog now ready 
WRITE US 
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